THE MAN I KNEW

him on passing through the two years so successfully.
Douglas spoke of the struggles during these two years that
our country had had for her very existence. He felt that
Germany had now a similar struggle to contend with. She
was in much the same condition as we were in 1914.1 was
very gratified when Douglas again told me how my letters
had cheered and comforted him, and stressed that all through
the anxieties his thoughts had always turned to me.

Before returning to England His Majesty sent Douglas a
very nice letter of thanks. Douglas commented that few of
the many guests that we entertained at Aldershot were so
prompt in writing.

There were many criticisms going on about this time in
political circles and also by some of the generals whom
Douglas had had to send home. It was said that very little
ground had been gained and that our successes could not
justify the large number of casualties. It was even suggested
that the reports of the fighting were too optimistic. Although
these condemnations reached Douglas, he was quite un-
perturbed by them, for he knew that he had done all that
was humanly possible to safeguard the lives of his men and
that the wearing-out battles must take place. He knew well
enough how disheartened the enemy were becoming. In
fact there were already rumours of the enemy trying to
obtain peace terms with one of our Allies. A dangerous
possibility for us! Douglas was prepared to come home at
any time as soon as he felt that he had not the confidence of
the War Cabinet. He was asked to send to the latter an
appreciation of the Somme battles, which was circulated to
the members of the Cabinet. The result of this was that
Douglas received through Sir William Robertson a message
assuring him of their full confidence.

The combined attack with the French which had been
arranged for the i8th of August was highly successful, and
practicallyall the objectives were capturedandmany prisoners